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date the beginning of the Reformation. But just as the
end of the religious conflict in England can hardly be
placed earlier than the Revolution in 1688, nor in France
than the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685,
so it was not till after more than a century of doubtful
strife that the new order of things was fully and finally
established in Germany. The arrangements of Augsburg,
like most treaties on the basis of uti possidetis, were no
better than a hollow truce, satisfying no one, and con-
sciously made to be broken. The church lands which
Protestants had seized, and Jesuit confessors urged the
Catholic princes to reclaim, furnished an unceasing
ground of quarrel: neither party yet knew the strength of
its antagonists sufficiently to abstain from insulting or
persecuting their modes of worship, and the smoulder-
ing hate of half a century was kindled by the troubles
of Bohemia into the Thirty Years' War.

The imperial sceptre had now passed from the in-
dolent and vacillating Rudolf II (1576-1612), the corrupt
and reckless policy of whose ministers had done much to
exasperate the already suspicious minds of the Protestants,
into the firmer grasp of Ferdinand the Second *. Jealous,
bigoted, implacable, skilful in forming and concealing
his plans, resolute to obstinacy in carrying them out in
action, the house of Hapsburg could have had no abler
and no more unpopular leader in their second attempt to
turn the German Empire into an Austrian military
monarchy. They seemed for a time as near to the
accomplishment of the project as Charles the Fifth had
been. Leagued with Spain, backed by the Catholics
of Germany, served by such a leader as Wallenstein,

* Matthias, brother of Rudolf II, reigned from 1612 till 1619.
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